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I.  NAME  &  OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  Science  of  Natural 
History,  by  means  of  papers,  discussions,  exhibition  of  specimens,  and 
the  formation  of  a  library  and  collections  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

II.  MANAGEMENT  &  OFFICERS. 

1.  — The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  a  Council,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Trustees  (Rule  xviii)  and  five  other  members, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  Five  to  form  a  quorum. 

2.  — The  Officers  of  the  Society,  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  two  Librarians,  and  two 
Curators. 

3.  — The  Council  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  (Rule  xvi.) 
the  nominations  taking  place  at  the  ordinary  meeting  next  preceding. 

4.  — Should  any  office  become  vacant  at  any  time  other  than  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  Council  shall  fill  up  the  vacancy  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

III.  PRESIDENT  &  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  — The  President  for  the  time  being  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  Society,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  thereat.  In 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes  on  any  matter,  the  President  shall  have  a 
double,  or  casting  vote. 

2.  — In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  a 
Vice-President  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  present ;  and  such  Chairman 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  have  all  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the 
President. 


IV.  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  demand  and  receive  all  moneys  payable  to 
the  Society,  and  shall  disburse  any  sums  due  by  the  Society.  He  shall 
keep  an  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  shall  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  same  to  the  Auditors  (Rule  viii)  at  the  meeting 
preceding  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Y.  SECRETARIES. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society  ;  they  shall  take  minutes  at  all  meetings,  and 
conduct  all  the  Society’s  correspondence,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council. 

VI.  LIBRARIANS. 

1.  — The  Librarians  shall  take  charge  of  the  Library  ;  keep  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books,  maps,  &c.  therein  ;  and  take  receipts  for  books 
borrowed  by  members  ;  the  receipts  to  be  retained  by  the  Librarians 
until  the  books  are  returned. 

2.  — Except  by  special  permission  from  the  Council,  no  member 
shall  be  permitted  to  borrow  more  than  three  books  at  one  time,  nor 
to  keep  them  longer  than  one  month  ;  and  in  case  any  book  be  lost  or 
damaged,  the  member  shall  be  answerable,  and  shall  either  replace  the 
book  so  lost,  or  pay  such  sum  as  the  Council  shall  determine. 

3.  — The  Librarians  shall  recall  all  books,  &c.,  on  loan,  from  the 
first  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  June,  so  that  stock  may  be  taken  of  the 
books,  &c.  in  the  Library. 

VII.  CURATORS. 

The  Curators  shall  take  charge  of  the  Cabinets  and  Collections 
belonging  to  the  Society  ;  attend  to  the  condition  and  classification  of 
the  specimens  ;  and  keep  a  list  of  the  donors  thereto. 

VIII.  AUDITORS. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  (one  being  a  member  of  the  Council) 
shall  be  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  report 
to  the  Annual  Meeting.  But,  in  case  the  office  of  Treasurer  shall  at 
any  other  time  become  vacant,  the  accounts  shall  be  audited  im¬ 
mediately. 

IX.  ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Every  Candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  members  at  any  Ordinary  Meeting,  and  balloted  for 
at  the  next — three  adverse  votes  to  exclude. 


X.  WITHDRAWAL  &  REMOVAL  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  — If  any  member  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  he  shall 
give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Secretaries.  He  shall  then  be 
at  liberty  to  withdraw,  provided  that  all  sums  due  from  him  to  the 
Society  are  paid. 

2.  — Whenever  the  subscription  of  any  member  shall  be  twelve 
riionths  in  arrear  (Rule  xi),  he  shall  receive  notice  from  the 
Treasurer,  that,  if  payment  be  not  made  within  one  month,  or  some 
explanation  satisfactory  to  the  Council  be  not  given  within  that  time, 
the  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  the  defaulting  member 
from  the  Books  of  the  Society. 

XI.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 

1.  — The  sum  of  2/6  shall  be  payable  by  every  newly-elected  mem¬ 
ber  as  an  Entrance  Fee,  together  with  a  Subscription  of  7/6  payable  in 
advance  at  the  Annual  Meeting  (Rule  xvi).  All  members  whose  names 
were  on  the  books  on  the  31st.  December,  1894,  shall  have  the  option 
of  continuing  the  annual  payment  of  5/-  only. 

2.  — The  composition  for  Life  Membership,  in  lieu  of  the  Annual 
Subscription,  shall  be  £j. 

XII.  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  — Every  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  attend,  and 
speak  at,  all  meetings,  except  those  of  the  Council ;  to  vote  at  elections; 
to  propose  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Society  ;  to  have  access 
to  the  Society’s  Library  and  Cabinets  for  the  purpose  of  reference  to 
books,  &c.  and  the  examination  of  specimens;  to  borrow  books,  &c. 
and  to  introduce  visitors  at  the  meetings. 

2.  — Members  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  in  the  Society, 
provided  they  are  not  more  than  twelve  months  in  arrear  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  subscriptions. 

XIII  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

1.  — It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  elect  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as,  and  have  all  the 
privileges  of,  Ordinary  Members. 

2.  — The  number  of  Honorarv  Members  shall  not  at  anv  time  exceed 

J  J 

six. 

XIV.  ORDINARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1 ,  — The  Ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month  at  The  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  from  7.30  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  or  at  such  other  time 
and  place  as  the  Council  shall  appoint. 

2.  — The  order  of  procedure  at  Ordinary  meetings  shall  be  as 
follows  : — 


(/).  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  shall  be  read  aloud  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  confirm¬ 
ation,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(2) .  Any  donations  to  the  Society  since  the  last  meeting  shall  be 

announced  and  exhibited. 

(3) .  The  names  and  addresses  of  Candidates  for  admission  into 

the  Society  shall  be  read  ;  and  such  as  were  proposed  at 
the  last  meeting  shall  be  balloted  for. 

(4) .  Exhibition  of  specimens,  &c.,  shall  be  announced  by  the 

exhibitors,  who  shall  supply  written  particulars  of  their 
exhibits  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make 
observations  of  reasonable  length  concerning  them. 

(3).  Brief  communications  on  any  Branch  of  Natural  History 
shall  be  invited. 

(b).  The  Paper  appointed  for  the  evening  shall  be  read  ;  after 
which  the  members  present  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make 
observations  on  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  paper. 

XY.  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  convened  upon 
the  requisition  of  four  members;  such  requisition  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries,  and  to  specify  distinctly  the  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  is  to  be  called.  A  notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each  member 
at  least  seven  days  before  the  meeting  is  to  take  place.  Should  the 
purpose  for  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  called  involve  the  alteration  of, 
or  addition  to,  any  one  or  more  of  these  Rules,  the  number  of  members 
signing  the  requisition  shall  be  six  instead  of  tour. 

XYI.  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December,  when  the  Treasurer  shall  read  and  present  his 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  past  year ;  one  of  the  Secretaries  shall  read  a 
Report  of  the  General  Progress  of  the  Society  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting;  and  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  (nominated 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  immediately  preceding)  shall  be  balloted  for. 

XYII.  COUNCIL  MEETINGS. 

1.  — Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  February,  May,  October,  November  and  December,  re¬ 
spectively,  at  7  p.m. 

2.  — A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  upon  the 
requisition  of  three  members  of  the  Council ;  such  requisition  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  to  specify  distinctly  the  purpose  for 
which  the  meeting  is  to  be  called.  A  notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Council  at  least  three  days  before  the  meeting  is 
to  take  place. 

XYIII.  TRUSTEES. 

The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  two  Trustees 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  insured  in  their  names  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire. 
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HIS  SOCIETY  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  science 
of  Natural  History,  by  means  of  papers,  discussions, 

exhibitions,  and  the  formation  of  collections  for  reference.  Since 
its  commencement  in  1858,  a  valuable  and  useful  Library  has  been 
formed,  which  comprises,  among  other  works,  complete  sets  of  the 
‘Zoologist’  (1843 — 1895),  ‘Entomologist’  (Vols.  1 — 28),  ‘Entomo¬ 
logist’s  Monthly  Magazine’  (Vols.  1 — 31),  and  the  ‘  Entomologist’s 
Record  and  Journal  of  Variation,’  (Vols.  1 — 6).  There  is  also  a  col¬ 
lection  of  British  Lepidoptera,  and  collections  of  other  orders  are 
now  in  course  of  formation. 

The  meetings  take  place  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in 
each  month,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  at  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts. 
Exhibits  are  made  at  every  meeting,  and  papers  read  on  various 
Natural  History  Subjects,  a  special  feature  being  the  systematic 
discussion  and  exhibition  of  interesting  groups  of  insects,  &c. 

The  Entrance  Fee  is  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  the 
Annual  Subscription,  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance,  both  being  purposely  kept  low  in  order  that  all  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  the  Society  offers.  The  Society  therefore 
looks  with  confidence  for  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  Natural  History. 

The  year  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  but 
intending  members  may  join  at  any  time,  the  ballot  being  taken  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  after  that  on  which  they  are  proposed. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries. 


NAMES  &  ADDRESSES  OF  MEMBERS. 


Adkin,  R.,  f.e.s.,  4,  Lingard’s  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
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Bell,  S.  }.,  150,  Stockwell  Park  Road,  S.W. 

Bell,  E.,  150,  Stockwell  Park  Road,  S.W. 

Bellamy,  H.  U.,  2,  Middleton  Villas,  Pellatt  Grove,  Wood  Green,  N. 
BlGGS,  C.  J . ,  3,  Stanley  Terrace,  Portway,  West  Ham  Park,  E. 
Bloomfield,  W.,  14,  Canterbury  Road,  Ball’s  Pond,  N. 

Boden,  C.  J.,  204,  Hanover  Buildings,  Tooley  Street,  S.E. 

Bower,  B.  A.,  f.e.s.,  Langley,  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Brady,  J.,  n,  Warwick  Terrace,  Stratford,  E. 

Briggs,  C.  A.,  f.e.s.,  55,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

Bryant,  G.,  f.e.s.,  70,  Chesilton  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Burrows,  Rev.  C.  R.  N.,  The  Vicarage,  Rainham,  Essex. 

BURROWS,  F.,  2,  Lord  Street,  Coventry. 

Clark,  J.  A.,  m.p.s.,  f.e.s.,  48,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields,  N.E. 
Clarke,  T.  F.,  8,  Wiltshire  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Conquest,  H.,  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company, 
Cornhill,  E.C. 

Cooke,  E.,  30,  Museum  Street,  W.C. 

Cox,  W.  I.,  33,  Muschamp  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Dewey,  J.  T.,  32,  Havelock  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  Islington,  N. 
Edwards,  S.,  f.l.s.,  f.z.s.,  f.e.s.,  Kidbrook  Lodge,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Elliman,  E.  G.,  Westcroft,  Tring,  Herts. 

Frost,  F.  W.,  g6,  Finsbury  Park  Road,  N. 

Fuller,  H.  A.,  13,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Gates,  W.,  143,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Goldthwaite,  O.  C.,  f.e.s.,  3,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Road,  Carshalton. 
Gurney,  T.,  50,  Broadway,  London  Fields,  N.E. 

Hamling,  T.  H.,  12,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 

Hanbury,  F.  J.,  f.l.s.,  f.e.s.,  96,  Clapton  Common,  N.E. 

Heasler,  E.,  50,  Aytoun  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Hill,  H.  A.,  f.e.s.,  4,  Rosslyn  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Hollis,  G.,  Dartmouth  House,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  N.W. 

Huckett,  T.,  200,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Jackson,  T.  W.,  5-^,  Saint  John’s  Lane,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 


Lee,  H.  M.,  Gladstone  House,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Leslie,  J.  H.,  f.e.s.,  58,  Foxbourne  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 
Lewcock,  G.  A.,  16,  Allison  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

LlDGETT,  J.,  Myrniong,  Victoria. 

May,  H.  H.,  “  Redlands,”  Hillbury  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

Mera,  A.  W.,  1,  Lothian  Villas,  Capel  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Morris,  G.  B.,  18,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Morton,  W.  D.,  130,  Winston  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Newbery,  E.  A.,  12,  Churchill  Road,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  N. 

Nicholson,  C.,  f.e.s.,  202,  Evering  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 

Oldham,  C.,  2,  Warwick  Villas,  Chelmsford  Road,  Woodford. 

Pearse,  W.  G.,  94,  Saint  James’s  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

Pearson,  G.,  10,  Brushneld  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

Prout,  L.  B.,  f.e.s.,  12,  Greenwood  Road,  Dalston,  N.E. 

Richardson,  G.,  19,  Avondale  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

RICHES,  J.,  52,  Calverley  Grove,  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 

Rix,  T.  L.,  20,  Hartham  Road,  Tottenham. 

Rosevear,  J.  B.,  m.c.S.,  1 13,  New  King’s  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Routledge,  G.  B.,  F.e.s.,  50,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Sauze,  H.  A.,  4,  Mount  Villas,  Sydenham  Hill  Road,  S.E. 

Sequeira,  J.  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  Crescent  House,  Cassland  Road,  South 
Hackney,  N.E. 

Shields,  G.  H.,  20,  Blackwater  Street,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

SMITH,  C.  B.,  24,  Rectory  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Soul,  J.  S.,  3,  Nightingale  Road,  Clapton,  N.E. 

Southey,  W.  A.,  22,  Ringcroft  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Stillwell,  F.  T.,  47,  Eleanor  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

Stephenson,  J.  H.,  64,  Mortimer  Road,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  N. 
Taylor,  E.  H.,  52,  Mimosa  Street,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Thompson,  Capt.  B.  B.,  169,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Thornthwaite,  W.  f.r.a.s.,  “  Avonhurst,”  Camden  Park,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Kent. 

Tremayne,  L.  J.,  51,  Buckley  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Tunaley,  H.,  f.e.s.,  30,  Fairmount  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Tutt,  J.  W.,  F.E.S.,  Rayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Hill,  S.E. 

Whittle,  F.  G.,  3,  Marine  Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. 
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Anderson,  E.,  208,  Little  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  m.p.,  f.l.s.,  f.r.s.,  f.e.s.,  High  Elms,  Beckenham 
Robson,  J.  E.,  f.e.s.,  Hartlepool. 

Walsingham,  Lord,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  f.l.s.,  f.z.s.,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford. 
2Qth  February ,  i8g6. 
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Dec.  18, 1894. — Exhibits : — Mr.  Hanbury :  a  specimen  of  Choerocampa 
celerio,  found  by  a  gardener  in  a  potting-shed  at  Hassock’s  Gate,  Sussex, 
on  Nov.  7tli,  1894 ;  the  specimen  was  perfect,  except  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  rubbed  by  its  captor.  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that  most  of  the  rare 
Hawk-moths  captured  in  this  country  had  been  introduced  with  foreign 
plants,  as  they  were  not  known  to  breed  regularly  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Hanbury  also  showed  a  fine  example  of  Crocallis  elinguaria ,  having  the 
central  spot  very  large  and  dark,  and  the  usual  tranverse  lines  almost 
obsolete  and  brighter  than  the  ground-colour,  which  was  of  the  normal 
tint ;  the  insect  was  bred  from  a  batch  of  Sutherlandshire  eggs.  Mr. 
Prout :  continental  types  of  Caradrina  alsines,  C.  ambigua  and  C. 
superstes.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  :  Cerastis  vaccinii  vars.  variegata , 
Tutt,  mixta,  Stgr.  and  suffusa,  Tutt ;  also  C.  ligula,  and  vars.  subnigra , 
Haw.  and  spadicea,  Haw. ;  all  from  Rainham.  Mr.  Battley  also  ex¬ 
hibited  these  species  from  Winch  more  Hill  and  Dorset.  Mr.  Riches : 
a  specimen  of  Caradrina  cubicularis  taken  about  the  middle  of  last 
month  while  drying  its  wings.  Mr.  Sauze  :  an  example  of  “  Symbiosis  ” 
(or  the  “  living  together  ”  of  two  or  more  animals  of  totally  different 
orders,  families,  or  species)  represented  by  Pinnotheres  pisum  (the  Pea 
Crab)  and  Mytilus  edulis  (the  common  mussel),  the  former  amicably 
sharing  the  latter’s  shell  with  its  rightful  owner.  He  read  notes  on 
the  subject  giving  other  instances  of  this  curious  habit.  Mr.  Tutt : 
Colias  phicomone  and  C.  palaeno  from  Mont  de  la  Saxe  and  the  Cogne 
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Jan.  lsi,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Prout :  Agrotis  cursoria  from  Aber¬ 
deen  and  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  the  former  being  considerably  darker  than 
the  latter.  Capt.  Thompson  :  Vanessa  urticae,  Epinephele  ianira  and 
Lycaena  icarus,  all  from  Sligo.  The  V.  urticae  were  somewhat  rougher- 
looking  than  the  English  form ;  the  E.  ianira  paler,  and  more  clearly 
barred  on  the  underside ;  one  of  the  L.  icarus  had  a  series  of  pale  blue 
crescents  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  orange  spots  on  the  hind-wings. 
Mr.  Clark  :  Scoparia  cembrae  and  vars. 

Jan.  \6th,  1895. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Oldham:  Eupithecia  subfulvata  from 
Epping  Forrest,  Polia  chi  from  N.  Wales,  and  dark  Cidaria  russata  from 
Wisbech.  Mr.  Southey  :  varieties  of  Arctia  caia ;  one  having  much 
brown  on  the  fore-wings  and  yellow  hind-wings,  and  two  having  the 
fore-wings  almost  entirely  brown.  Mr.  Bacot :  a  young  alligator  from 
the  Mississippi,  which  had  lately  died  in  captivity ;  it  was  about  a  foot 
long.  He  asked  whether  anyone  could  tell  him  if  what  he  had  heard 
was  true,  namely,  that  alligators  in  captivity  will  only  grow  to  a  certain 
size  if  kept  in  a  small  pond,  but  if  removed  to  a  larger  one  they  proceed 
to  grow  again  up  to  a  limit  and  then  stop  again,  repeating  the  process 
if  repeatedly  removed  to  larger  ponds,  presumably,  till  full-grown.  Mr. 
Clark  drew  attention  to  the  flap-arrangement  in  the  mouth  of  the 
specimen  exhibited,  which  could,  at  the  will  of  the  reptile,  be  shut  over 
the  entrance  to  the  throat,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  ingress  of 
water  when  the  creature  had  a  large  animal  in  its  jaws.  Mr.  May : 
Xylophasia  monoglypha  from  Tooting  Bee  Common,  two  of  them  taken 
last  year  being  somewhat  unusually  dark ;  he  also  showed  a  moderately 
dark  Scotch  specimen  for  comparison. 
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Feb.  1 2th,  1895. — The  Secretaries  read  the  following  report  of  a 
most  successful  Conversazione  which  had  been  held  a  fortnight 
before  : — “  This  Society,  though  it  can  boast  a  career  extending 
over  a  period  of  36  years,  has  never  till  recently  launched  out  into 
exhibitions,  soirees,  or  similar  public  functions.  However,  on  the 
5th  February  last  it  emerged  from  its  lengthy,  but  by  no  means 
inactive  or  unfruitful  seclusion,  and  held  a  conversazione  in  the 
Library  of  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  in  a  smaller  room 
of  which  building  the  Society  holds  its  ordinary  meetings.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  this  was  its  first  venture  in  this  direction,  the 
result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  both  visitors  and  members 
agreed  that  the  efforts  of  the  exhibition-committee  met  with  signal 
success.  The  weather  being  favourable,  a  goodly  number  of  members 
and  friends  gathered  together  to  inspect  the  numerous  exhibits,  and  to 
indulge  in  quiet  chat.  The  hum  of  conversation  was  pleasantly  inter¬ 
rupted  at  intervals  by  vocal  and  instrumental  selections,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  which  was  kindly  arranged  by,  and  efficiently  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  W.  J.  Petty,  organist  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Plaistow.  Although  the  Society  is  more  particularly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Entomology,  as  its  name  implies,  the  exhibits 
were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  insects,  but  embraced  many  other 
branches  of  Natural  History,  and  the  members  received  very  able 
assistance  in  this  respect  from  their  friends  and  from  members  of 
other  Societies.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  exhibits, 
but  the  following  may  be  selected  as  worthy  of  special  notice  : — 

Among  the  British  Lepidoptera,  Mr.  G.  Elisha  very  generously 
sent  twenty  drawers  of  “  Micros,”  which  were  universally  admired ; 
Mr.  B.  A.  Bower  also  exhibited  in  this  group  his  two  cabinet  drawers 
of  Tortrices,  which  were  exquisitely  set  and  arranged  with  much  neat¬ 
ness.  Mr.  D.C.  Bate’s  exhibit  of  Arctia fuliginosa,  showing  hybernating 
larvse,  cocoons,  and  perfect  insects  all  belonging  to  the  same  brood, 
was  very  interesting.  Mr.  Tutt  showed  his  long  series  of  the  various 
species  of  “  Sallows,”  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  very  kindly  sent  his 
“  Blues  ” ;  among  the  latter  many  beautiful  and  striking  varieties  were 
noticeable,  as  well  as  several  examples  of  hermaphroditism.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark’s  Geometrae  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury’s  Agrotidae  and  Diurni 
also  deserve  mention,  the  latter  included  a  fine  series  of  ChrysopJianus 
dispar.  Mr.  Quail  contributed  four  drawers  of  “  life-histories.”  One 
of  the  tables  was  occupied  exclusively  by  a  brilliant  gathering  of 
exotic  Lepidoptera,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  A.  Bacot,  D.  C.  Bate, 
J.  A.  Clark,  W.  A.  Pearce,  Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira  and  Capt.  B.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Mr.  Clark’s  exhibit  included  a  perfect  pair  of  the  largest 
Lepidopteron  known  (except,  perhaps,  Attacus  atlas),  Thysamia 
agrippina ,  a  native  of  Brazil,  which  measures  ten  inches  across  the 
expanded  wings.  Representatives  of  most  of  the  other  sub-orders  of 
Insect  a  were  provided  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Soul  (Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Neuroptera,  &c.),  0.  E.  Janson  (Coleoptera),  G.  A.  Lewcock  (Coleop¬ 
tera),  G.  B.  Ashmead,  H.  A.  Auld  and  J.  A.  Clark,  the  two  latter 
gentlemen  showing  nests  of  several  British  species  of  Vespa.  In  the 
department  of  Botany,  Commendatore  Thomas  Hanbury  came  over 
from  Italy  purposely  to  show  and  describe  a  collection  of  the  fruits  of 
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the  Aurantiaceae,  and  other  interesting  plants  grown  in  his  garden  at 
La  Mortola ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  provided  rare  and  extinct  dried 
British  plants,  chiefly  Orchids. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  nests,  eggs,  &c.  were 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Clark,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  J.  T.  Crockett  and  G.  B.  Askmead. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Bate  exhibited  a  piece  of  telegraph  pole,  upon  which  was 
mounted  a  Green  Woodpecker  ( Gecinus  viridis).  The  specimen  was 
from  Norway,  where  the  bird  makes  considerable  trouble  by  piercing 
the  jDoles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  many  of  them  to  break  off.  The 
birds,  it  is  supposed,  are  deluded  into  the  idea  that  there  are  insects  in 
the  poles  by  the  humming  caused  by  the  wires. 

Geology,  conchology,  and  other  branches  were  not  neglected.  Mr. 
Alfred  Sich  exhibited  two  rare  shells — Helix  aspersa  monstrum  and 
Clausila  biplicata;  Mr.  Gurney,  a  case  of  coral  and  the  jaws  of  a  shark; 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Clark  and  C.  Oldham,  polished  agates  and  madrepores. 

One  feature  of  the  Conversazione,  which,  as  usual,  attracted  much 
attention,  was  a  fine  display  of  microscopes.  Nearly  twenty  instru¬ 
ments  of  various  sizes  and  patterns  were  actively  engaged  during  the 
whole  evening  in  revealing  some  of  the  marvels,  both  living  and  dead, 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  to  the  wondering  observers.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Coles,  W.  B.  Dodd,  J.  D.  Harding,  P.  S. 
King,  A.  J.  Bose,  J.  S.  Soul,  C.  Willmott,  A.  Bacot,  J.  A.  Clark,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  W.  H.  Jackson,  H.  H.  May,  C.  Nicholson,  Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira, 
and  others.  A  recent  invention  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
Photo-micrographs  was  exhibited  and  explained  by  the  inventor,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Kibbler. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  collection  of  rare  and  otherwise 
interesting  books  on  Natural  History,  which  were  very  kindly  lent  from 
the  Library  of  the  London  Institution,  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Fraser.” 

The  following  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously  : — “  That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  all  who  assisted 
the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  recent  Conversazione  in  the  matter  of 
exhibits,  and  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  kindly  gave  their 
services  in  respect  of  the  musical  programme.”  Exhibits  : — Mr.  Clark  : 
a  sooty-black  specimen  of  Dicranura  vinida ,  which  he  had  purchased  at 
a  recent  sale  at  Stevens’.  Mr.  May :  Catocala  nupta  from  Tooting 
Bee  Common,  which  had  been  relaxed  slightly  with  damp  sand,  and 
then  with  wood  naphtha  ;  one  of  the  specimens  had  an  unusually  pale 
central  patch  on  each  fore-wing,  thus  resembling  its  congeners  C. 
sponsa  and  C.  promissa .  Mr.  Bacot :  a  bred  specimen  of  Nyssia  hispi- 
daria,  having  male  head  and  thorax,  and  a  female  body.  On  behalf  of 
Dr.  Knaggs,  Mr.  Clark  showed  a  sample  of  a  preparation  of  linoleum, 
which  is  superior  to  cork  for  setting-boards,  &c.,  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  its  substance  ;  also  samples  of  the  new  “  nickel  ”  pins,  by 
Messrs.  Deyrolle  of  Paris.  Some  of  these  having  been  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  butyric  acid,  were  covered  with  a  green  coating  resembling, 
and  akin  to,  verdigris ;  this  being  butyrate  of  copper,  indicated  that  the 
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so-called  “  nickel  ”  pins  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  copper. 
Mr.  Clark  also  distributed  some  of  Dr.  Knagg’s  “  sulphuretted  ”  pins. 
These  were  the  ordinary  white  ones,  which,  after  being  dipped,  first 
into  a  nitrate  solution,  and  then  into  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  came 
out  much  hardened,  and  practically  proof  against  the  action  of  organic 
acids.  Mr.  H.  A.  Sauze  read  a  paper  on  “  Alligators  and  Crocodiles.” 


March  5th,  1895. — Exhibits : — Mr.  Bell :  a  female  specimen  of 
Argynnis  adippe  from  the  New  Forest,  having  a  small  portion  of  the 
right  fore-wing  slightly  bleached,  but  otherwise  perfect.  Mr.  Clark  : 
a  short  series  of  Cucullia  gnaphalii  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Machin,  who  bred  them  from  larva?  obtained  at  Sevenoaks.  Mr. 
Southey :  a  series  of  Smerinthus  popidi,  among  which  was  a  specimen 
having  the  right  hind-wing  of  a  nearly  uniform  cream  colour. 
Messrs.  May,  Handing  and  Biches  also  exhibited  the  same  genus  to 
help  to  illustrate  a  most  instructive  and  comprehensive  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bacot  on  “  The  genus  Smerinthus .”  *  The  Secretary  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Heasler  to  the  effect  that  he  had  now  completed  the  list  of 
records  of  Coleoptera  for  the  Society’s  London  Fauna  List,  and  for¬ 
warded  the  same  in  manuscript,  so  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  members 
during  the  coming  season.  The  list  comprised  records  of  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  species  of  British  beetles,  and  was  really  a 
handbook  of  those  occurring  in  the  London  district,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  much  information  as  to  methods  of  capture,  besides  localities, 
dates  and  other  statistical  matter.  Mr.  Heasler  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  most  masterly  production,  for  which  the  Society  owes  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


March  1 9th,  1895. — Exhibits : — Mr.  Bate  :  living  examples  of  Amphi- 
dasys  betularia,  a  brood  of  which  had  been  emerging  since  September 
last ;  also  a  specimen  of  Noctua  xanthographa  which  bore  a  strong 
superficial  resemblance,  both  in  colour  and  markings,  to  some  of  the 
Caradrinas.  Mr.  May :  a  black  specimen  of  Hybernia  leucophaearia 
from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Bacot:  a  very  perfect  hybernated  female  of 
Gonepteryx  rhamni,  recently  captured  at  Hayes  Common.  Mr.  Camling  : 
a  series  of  Selenia  tetralunaria,  bred  from  Andover  eggs ;  the  males  were 
all  of  the  greenish  form,  as  were  also  all  the  females  except  two,  which 
were  of  the  reddish  form.  Bev.  C.  B.  N.  Burrows :  a  dead  pupa  of 
Acherontia  atropos,  which  had  been  dug  up,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  winter ;  all  the  tail  segments  were 
movable,  owing  to  the  rottenness  of  the  pupa.  Mr.  May  stated  that  a 
male  Nyssia  hispidaria  had  paired  with  three  females,  from  each  of 
which  he  had  obtained  fertile  ova.  Mr.  Bayne  remarked  that  H.  de- 
foliaria  was  still  on  the  wing  in  Epping  Forest,  it  being  just  six  months 
since  he  saw  the  first  specimen.  Mr.  Prout  read  a  paper  on  “  The  British 
representatives  of  the  genus  Caradrina  ”  (vide,  Ent.  Record,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  198  et  seq.  and  223  et  seq.). 


*  Entom .  Record,  etc.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  173-181. 
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April  2nd,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Battley :  a  sprig  of  azalea,  taken 
from  a  plant  in  his  conservatory;  the  bowers  of  this  plant  were 
normally  of  the  ordinary  large,  dark  red  variety,  but  this  year  all  were 
very  small,  and  each  flower  had  a  sort  of  calyx  just  below  it,  of  the 
same  colour  and  texture  as  the  flower ;  he  could  not  assign  any  reason 
whatever  for  this  extraordinary  departure.  Mr.  Riches  said  that  the 
flowers  appeared  to  be  identical  with  those  of  Azalea  amoena.  Mr. 
Stillwell :  a  specimen  of  Satyrus  semele  from  Epping  Forest,  having  only 
one  ocellus  on  the  underside  of  the  fore- wings.  Mr.  Bate :  a  series  of  Cara- 
drina  taraxaci  from  Honor  Oak  Park,  the  specimens  being  variable  but 
mostly  very  dark.  Mr.  May:  series  of  Hybernia  marginaria  from  Cking- 
ford  and  Tooting  Bee  Common  ;  the  latter  were  larger  and  better  marked 
than  the  former.  Mr.  Bayne :  two  specimens  of  Agrotis  obscura  from 
Epping  Forest,  one  of  which  was  very  obscurely  marked  ;  also  specimens  of 
the  second  brood  of  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria  from  the  New  Forest. 
Mr.  Sauze :  males,  females  and  workers  of  Formica  nigra  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  species  of  ants.  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  sent  for 
exhibition  the  royal  cell  of  a  termite  from  Natal,  also  a  photograph  of 
the  queen  and  two  slides  of  the  workers,  with  the  following  notes  there¬ 
upon  : — “  The  royal  cell  of  the  Natal  termite  is,  as  you  will  notice,  much 
higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  These  sides  are  the  galleries  in 
which  the  workers  move  when  they  go  to  feed  the  queen,  or  to  remove  the 
ova.  You  will  notice  the  passages  in  the  sides, large  enough  for  the  workers. 
The  queen  is  quite  enclosed  and  never  has  a  chance  of  walking  out,  but — 
poor  thing — she  rather  resents  the  imprisonment,  fancying,  perhaps,  that 
her  figure  is  worth  showing,  and  her  legs  are  worn  away  with  pawing  the 
floor  of  the  cell  until  mere  stumps  remain.  When  they  first  emerge, 
the  females  are  winged,  but  they  cast  their  wings  and  are  at  that  time 
as  active  as  the  workers  and  have  very  decently  formed  legs.  I  re¬ 
member  well  the  very  curious  swarming  of  the  termites,  the  clouds  of 
flying  insects,  and  the  ground  littered  with  the  detached  wings.  One 
corner  of  a  field  was,  I  remember,  one  day  quite  white  with  wings. 
The  females  fly  for  a  while,  then  settle  and  deliberately  bite  or  shake 
off  their  wings.  '1  he  sight  is  curious.  All  creation  seems  against  the 
helpless  creatures — birds,  beasts,  and  insects  too.  Especially  so  are  the 
other  ants — black,  red,  etc.  I  saw  several  queer  fights.  Once  a  small 
ant  got  a  female  termite  (winged)  by  one  leg ;  up  went  Mrs.  T.  and 
with  her  went  the  ant ;  the  flight  was  slow  and  low,  so  that  I 
could  watch  the  enemy  swarm  up  her  leg,  mount  on  her  back  and  snip 

off  a  wing,  when . !  I  saw  the  poor  things  on  the  ground 

being  tugged  off  to  prison  or  to  death  in  dozens,  but  the  first  thing, 
always,  was  to  remove  the  wings.  I  thought  that  I  was,  perhaps, 
occasionally  misled,  and  that  really  in  some  cases  it  might  be  the  male  lead¬ 
ing  off  a  bride.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no  room  for  mistake,  as  the  captive 
was  carried  down  into  the  den  of  healthy  and  active  ants,  who  used 
often  to  come  in  for  tit-bits — such  as  new-born  rats,  etc. — from  my 
bounty.”  Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper  on  “  The  development  of  sex  in 
social  insects  ”  (vide,  Ent.  Becord,  vol.  vi.,  p.  193). 


May  7th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Dr.  Sequeira  :  a  specimen  of  Hctclena 
trifolii  ( cheuopodii )  lately  taken  on  a  fence  at  Twickenham  ;  also  eggs 
laid  by  the  same.  Mr.  May  :  Taeniocampa  gracilis  from  Tooting  Bee 
Common,  which  had  been  taken  at  sallows,  between  April  18th  and 
22nd  ;  one  of  the  specimens  had  the  orbicular  stigma  on  the  right 
fore-wing  developed  into  a  horizontal  reniform  marking ;  another  had 
the  transverse  row  of  black  dots,  unusually  large  and  distinct.  Mr. 
May  also  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  male  Notodonta  carmelita  at 
Weybridge,  on  May  4th.  Dr.  Buckell  stated  that  he  had  recently  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  newly-hatched  larvae  of  Packnobia 
rubricosa  and  P.  leucographa  with  those  of  Taeniocampa  instabilis  and 
T.  popnleti.  The  former  were  hairy,  the  latter  smooth.  The  former,, 
when  at  rest,  bent  the  anterior  segments  round,  and  resembled  some¬ 
what  a  note  of  interrogation ;  the  latter  rested  stretched  out  at  full  length. 
He  thought  that  those  entomologists  who,  in  past  times,  had  placed 
rubricosa  and  leucographa  in  the  genus  Taeniocampa  could  not  have 
been  familiar  with  the  newly-hatched  larvae.  Mr.  Battley  said  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  the  development  of  the  imago 
within  the  pupa  in  Pachnobia  took  place  in  the  autumn,  as  is  the  case  with 
Taeniocampa . 

May  21st,  1895. — Exhibits : — Mr.  Clark  exhibited  three  very 
interesting  specimens  of  Amphidasys  strataria from  Epping  Forest,  bred 
by  Mr.  Lane  ;  one  of  them  was  of  a  very  pale  ochre-grey  colour,  with  the 
usual  markings  mapped  out  in  a  slightly  darker  shade.  Mr.  Gates: 
a  series  of  Lithocolletis  lantanella ,  bred  from  leaf  rubbish  collected 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Bate  :  young  larva?  of  Spilosoma  mendica  which, 
he  said,  had  passed  the^  winter  as  ova.  Mr.  Prout :  a  variety  of  T.  munda, 
resembling  some  of  the  dark  mottled  forms  of  T.  instabilis ,  from 
Broxbourne ;  also  an  asymmetrical  T.  populeti  from  Epping  Forest  ; 
the  latter  had  the  orbicular  stigma  on  the  left  fore-wing,  much  enlarged 
and  of  a  very  irregular  shape.  Mr.  Bacot :  a  series  of  Cidaria  suffu- 
mata,  bred  from  Aberdeen  eggs;  they  were  all  of  the  ordinary  form, 
although  said  to  be  the  produce  of  a  female  of  the  var.  piceata.  Rev.  C. 
R.  N.  Burrows :  a  case  of  Epichnopteryx  reticella,  the  sole  result  of  a 
whole  day’s  work  on  the  sea-wall  at  Benfleet.  Mr.  May  stated  that  a 
male  S.  lubricipeda  had  paired  with  two  females,  both  of  which  had 
laid  fertile  eggs.  Mr.  Bate  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  Amphidasys 
betulariaP  [vide,  Ent.  Record,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  27 — 31). 

June  4th,  1895. — Exhibits : — Mr.  Bate :  a  specimen  oiPumialuteolata 
from  Brixton,  which  had  brownish  longitudinal  streaks  between  the  wing- 
rays  on  the  right  fore-wing.  Dr.  Sequeira :  a  short  series  of  Plusia 
chryson,  bred  from  larvae  from  Chippenham.  Mr.  Hamling  :  a  series  of 
JBoarmia  roboraria,  taken  on  tree-trunks  and  at  sugar,  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  1894  ;  he  remarked  that,  out  of  thirty-seven  specimens  so 
taken,  only  one  was  a  $  .  Mr.  Fuller  :  four  Choerocampa  porcellus. 
taken  the  previous  night  at  Hayes,  Kent,  flying  round  the  flowers  of  rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  Mr.  Cox  recorded  the  capture  by  him  of  two  specimens  of 
Pachetra  leucophaea,  and  a  series  of  Scoria  lineata  ( dealbata )  on  the 
hills,  near  Canterbury.  Mr.  Riches,  remarking  on  the  great  abundance 
of  larvae  at  Epping  Forest,  said  he  had  obtained  a  dozen  Trichiura 
crataegi.  Dr.  Sequeira  said  that  the  sale  of  the  late  William  Machin’s 
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collection  had  realised  about  £500,  of  which  about  £170  represented 
the  amount  realised  by  the  “  Micros  ”  ;  some  of  the  lots  of  the  latter 
reached  £5. 

June  18th,  1895. — Exhibits:- — Mr.  Battley :  a  specimen  of 

Taeniocampa  opima,  taken  on  a  lamp  at  Clapton,  about  May  10th. 
Captain  Thompson  :  specimens  of  Amphidasy s  betularia  var.  double- 
day  aria,  bred  from  Halifax  eggs,  all  of  which  produced  the  black  form. 
Mr.  Richardson  :  Scoria  lineafa  ( decdbata )  ;  males  of  Agrotis  cinerea, 
and  some  fine  examples  of  Pachetra  leucophaea,  all  from  Wye,  Kent. 
Mr.  Prout  reported  that  he  had  bred  a  specimen  of  Noctua  ditrapezium, 
from  a  larva  taken  at  Hampstead,  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Oldham,  and 
Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  both  recorded  the  capture  of  Agrotis  suffusa, 
and  A.  put  a,  quite  recently,  and  the  latter  gentleman  stated  that  the 
case  of  Epichnnptenjr.  reticella  exhibited  by  him,  on  May  21st,  had 
produced  a  male  imago. 

July  2nd,  1895. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Bacot :  several  generations  of 
Seleniatetralunaria ,  many  of  the  specimens  being  remarkably  fine  and 
large.  Mr.  Bloomfield  :  a  somewhat  variable  series  of  Emydia  eribrum, 
taken  on  Whit  Tuesday,  at  Ringwood.  Mr.  Tutt  referred  to  the 
unusual  abundance  this  year  of  larvae  of  Cucullia  chamomillae  wherever 
Matricaria  inodor  a  (corn  feverfew)  grows.  Dr.  Sequeira  said  that 
in  his  garden  at  Hackney,  treacle,  flavoured  with  tincture  of  valerian, 
proved  twice  as  productive  as  that  flavoured  with  rum  or  jargonelle 
pear.  Mr.  Richardson  recorded  the  recent  capture  of  Erebia  epiphron 
in  some  numbers,  and  in  fine  condition,  near  Windermere;  he  had  also 
taken  Nemeophila  plantaginisv ar.  hospita  in  the  same  locality. 

July  16th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Bate  :  a  bred  series  of  Hypsipetes 
sordidata  from  Lee  ;  also  some  questionable  specimens  of  Tephrosia 
biundularia  and  T.  crepuscularia.  Mr.  Battley:  a  female  specimen 
of  Saturnia  pyri  from  North  Italy.  He  stated  that  some  young  larvae 
bred  from  eggs  deposited  by  this  specimen  were  black,  with  red 
trapezoidal  warts  and  short  bristles  ;  but  after  casting  their  skin 
for  the  second  time  they  became  pale  green  with  yellow  warts  and 
long  spatulate  hairs.  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell :  a  long  series  of  Boarmia 
roboraria,  and  a  specimen  of  Tryphaena  subsequa,  both  from  the  New 
Forest.  Mr.  May  :  a  series  of  Melitaea  athalia  from  Plymouth.  Mr. 
T.  Clarke  :  Geometra  papiliouaria  and  Pericallia  syringaria,  from  the 
New  Forest.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  :  full  grown  larvae  of  Saturnia  carpini 
from  Wicken  Fen  ;  also  a  pair  of  pale-spotted  Argynnis  paphia  from 
Brockenhurst.  Mr.  Bacot :  a  series  of  Boarmia  repandata,  bred  from 
a  dark  female  taken  in  South  Wales  ;  only  one  of  these  specimens  was 
of  the  normal  colour,  all  the  others  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  melanic.  Dr.  Buckell :  larvae  of  Dianthoecia  capsincola ,  which 
he  had  found  feeding  in  the  seed-pods  of  a  solitary  plant  of  Lychnis 
diurna,  in  his  garden  ;  he  had  never  captured  the  imago,  nor  had  he 
heard  of  its  occurrence  so  near  the  centre  of  London  ;  in  the  Society’s 
London  List  it  is  recorded  from  Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill,  and  from 
the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  district,  but  not  from  any  more  central 
locality  :  also  larvae,  14  days  old,  of  Hadena  contigua ,  that  were  feeding 
well  on  knot-grass,  which  they  took  to  in  preference  to  birch  ;  also  an 
ichneumoned  larva  of  Biston  hirtaria,  with  the  parasite,  and  read  a 
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letter  from  a  gentleman  who  had  actually  seen  the  fly  attack  the  larva. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  the  larva  was  hanging  by  a  thread  when  the 
fly  attempted  to  settle  upon  it.  The  larva  endeavoured  to  keep  it  off 
by  twitching  itself  about,  but  was  finally  overpowered.  An  examina¬ 
tion  with  a  lens  showed  two  eggs  deposited  outside  the  larva,  near  the 
head,  and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  this  was  the  usual 
method.  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows:  Leucania  pollens,  L.  impura ,  and 
L.  straminea  from  Rainham.  Mr.  May  stated  that  he  had  bred  a  $ 
Smerinthus  ocellatus,  which  paired  with  a  2  S.  tilicie.  but  the  eggs 
proved  infertile.  Mr.  Bacot  stated,  with  reference  to  these  eggs,  that 
certain  colour  changes  took  place,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  embryo  actually  began  to  develop,  but  failed  to  continue.  Rev. 
C.  R.  N.  Burrows  said  that  he  had  taken  a  large  number  of  Apamea 
ophio  gramma  flying  over  the  ribbon  grass  in  his  garden,  and  that  the 
eggs  were  laid  in  the  shrivelled  ends  of  the  grass  blades,  from  which  he 
inferred  that  the  larvae,  when  young,  were  external  feeders. 

August  6th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Battley  :  series  of  Miana 
strigUis  and  M.  fasciuncula  from  Clapton  and  neighbourhood,  showing 
gradations  in  the  former  species  from  the  ordinary  grey-marbled  form 
to  var.  aethiops ,  and  both  the  red  and  the  yellowish  form  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Bell :  two  cocoons  of  Satumia  puvonia,  in  which  the  usual 
outlet  was  wanting  ;  they  were  almost  spherical  in  shape,  and  smaller 
in  size  than  normal  specimens.  Mr.  Bate  :  Orthopia  snspota  and 
Xylophas/'a  scolopacina  from  Dulwich  Woods. 

Aug.  20th,.  1895. — Principal  exhibits: — Mr.  Clark:  four  Cledeobia 
angustalis ,  from  the  New  Forest,  including  a  female  ;  also,  from  the 
same  locality,  three  female  Epinephel  e  ianira,  two  of  which  were 
partially  xanthic,  and  the  third  had  a  light  tawny  patch  on  the  disc 
of  each  hind  wing.  Mr.  Nicholson  :  a  box  of  insects  taken  last  July, 
at  Pwllheli,  N.  Wales,  which  included  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticae , 
with  the  yellow  costal  blotches  strongly  tinged  with  white  ;  and  a 
female  Bombyx  quereus ,  which  approached  var.  callunae  in  colouring. 
Dr.  Sequeira:  a  fine  Bryophila  perla ,  suffused  with  hrown  ;  a  series 
of  Hypsipetes  sordidata ,  mostly  very  dark  ;  and  the  Amrkshire  form  of 
Gortyna  ochracea. 

Sept.  3rd,  1895. — Principal  exhibits  : — Capt.  Thompson  :  bred 
Nonagria  elymi  from  Hornsea,  Yorks  ;  several  of  the  specimens  being 
very  strongly  suffused  with  blackish  scales.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  :  a  variety 
of  Vanessa  urticae ,  in  which  the  large  square  black  blotch  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  fore -wings  was  entirely  wanting,  but  the  twin  spots  were 
abnormally  large  and  almost  coalesced  ;  also  a  series  of  Ephestia 
kuhniella,  bred  from  Dr.  Allinson’s  Food  for  Infants,  and  living  larvae 
and  pupae  for  distribution.  Mr.  Tutt :  larva-cases  and  newly-hatched 
larvae  of  Thyvidopteryx  ephemeraeformis ,  or  a  species  allied  thereto,  an 
insect  from  South  America, apparently  closely  allied  to  the  Psychids. 
Mr.  Bayne  :  Heterogenea  limacodes  from  the  New  Forest ;  and  a  very 
sparsely  dotted  Sjnlosoma  menthastri  from  Tottenham.  Mr.  Tutt  also 
-exhibited  a  storebox  full  of  Erebia  aethiops ,  which  he  had  recently 
taken  in  the  Tyrol. 

September  17th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  :  a  series 
of  Apamea  ophiogramma ,  taken  on  sugar  in  his  garden  at  Rainham  ; 
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he  remarked  that  the  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  a  row  in  a  fold  at 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  of  ribbon  grass.  Mr.  Bayne  :  a  small  specimen 
of  Boar  mi  a  robot- aria  from  Epping  Forest,  and  a  brownish  specimen 
from  the  New  Forest,  in  which  the  usual  peppering  of  small  dots  was 
wanting  on  that  portion  of  each  wing  contiguous  to  the  inner  margin 
and  anal  angle ;  also  a  Boarmia  gemmaria  with  a  pale-greyish 
median  area  to  the  forewings.  Mr.  Bacot :  a  series  of  Bryopliila 
perla  from  the  Waterworks  Wall,  Lea  Bridge,  the  specimens  being  very 
cleanly  marked.  Dr.  Buckell  :  three  series  of  Eugonia  quercinaria, 
bred  this  year.  The  parents  of  Series  I.  were  of  the  normal  narrow- 
lined  form,  wTith  few  markings ;  their  progeny  showed  a  very  slight 
melanic  tendency.  The  parents  of  Series  II.  were  darker,  the  male 
showing  a  strong  leaning  towards  melanism  in  the  outer  third  of  the 
fore-wings ;  many  of  the  male  progeny  showed  considerable  darkening 
on  both  inner  and  outer  third  of  fore-wing,  the  females  having  the 
lines  strongly  marked,  and  in  some  cases  showing  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  dark  scales.  The  parents  of  Series  III.  were  a  very  dark 
male  and  a  very  pale  female  ;  the  progeny  were  all  dark  (some 
extremely  so),  and  many  of  the  females  had  the  outer  third  of  fore¬ 
wings  very  dark.  Mr.  Nicholson  also  exhibited  a  short  bred  series  of 
the  same  species.  The  parents  were  a  male  with  outer  third  of  fore- 
wings  considerably  suffused  with  a  smoky  tint,  and  a  female  with 
inner  and  outer  thirds  also  very  much  suffused.  All  the  females  bred 
showed  a  strong  melanic  tendency  in  the  outer  third,  except  one, 
and  all,  except  two,  were  dark  on  the  inner  third ;  the  males  all 
showed  similar  darkening,  and  one  was  entirely  suffused  with  the 
smoky  brown  tint,  especially  on  the  inner  and  outer  thirds. 
Mr.  Bacot,  referring  to  a  recent  visit  to  Sandown  with  Mr. 
Prout,  said  that  a  mixture  of  raspberry  jam  and  methylated  spirits  had 
proved  more  productive  than  the  usual  compound  of  treacle,  rum,  and 
jargonelle  essence.  They  had  taken,  amongst  many  other  species, 
Leucania  albipuncta ,  Aporophyla  australis  (common),  A grotis  saucia 
(abundant),  and  all  the  Tryphsenas  except  T.  interjecta. 

October  1st,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Oldham  ;  a  Leucania  albi- 
puncta  from  Folkestone.  Mr.  Clark :  a  New  Forest  specimen  of 
Cleora  lichenaria,  about  as  large  as  a  Coremia  ferrugata.  Mr. 
Tremayne :  a  Mamestra  brassicae  from  Deal,  which  had  a  pale 
yellowish -grey  ground  colour  and  very  distinct  dark  transverse  lines, 
the  usual  dark  mottling  being  almost  entirely  absent.  Mr.  Nicholson  : 
a  short  series  of  males  of  Ocneria  dispar,  bred  this  year  ;  one  was 
strikingly  marked  with  pale  buff,  and  several  others  showed  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  specimens  varied  in  size 
from  an  inch  and  three-quarters  to  an  inch  and  seven-eighths  across 
the  wings.  Capt.  Thompson  :  Eubolia  cervinaria,  bred  from  larvae 
taken  at  Hornsea,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Bacot :  a  specimen  of  Naenia 
typica,  in  which  the  nervures  were  almost  devoid  of  the  usual  white 
scales,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the  wing ;  also  a  very  pale 
form  of  Acronycta  megacepliala  approaching  A.  aceris,  and  a  very 
dark  specimen  having  a  subterminal  border  of  pale  spots  in  the  fore¬ 
wings.  Mr.  Tutt :  Lycaena  aegon,  from  Westmoreland,  also  Dyschorista 
suspecta,  Celaena  Jiaworthii,  Hydroecia  paludis  and  H.  lucens  from 
Warrington. 
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October  15th,  1895. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Nicholson:  a  specimen  of 
Mamestra  brassicae  of  an  almost  uniform  lead-colour,  the  discoidal 
spots  and  subterminal  line  being  of  a  smoky  yellow  tint.  Mr.  Tre- 
mayne  :  Acidalia  contiguaria  and  other  species  from  N.  Wales.  Dr. 
Sequeira  :  amongst  other  insects,  a  very  fine  pale  banded  form  of 
Cidaria  site  rata,  taken  at  ivy  bloom  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr. 
Oldham  :  a  male  Odonestis  potatoria  with  female  coloration,  bred 
from  a  Cambridgeshire  larva ;  also  a  living  example  of  Clielonia  caia , 
taken  at  Woodford  on  the  evening  before  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bayne  : 
Pampbila  comnkr,  from  Aylesbury,  showing  variation  in  the  amount  of 
suffusion  with  paler  scales.  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows :  series  of 
Xanthia  gilvago  and  X.  circellaris,  from  Suffolk,  showing  some 
beautiful  dark  varieties.  He  enumerated  a  list  of  14  species,  which  he 
had  seen  at  sugar,  at  Rainham,  before  he  left  for  the  meeting ;  these 
included  Calamia  lutosa,  Plusia  gamma,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  Caradrina 
cubicularis  and  Orthosia  lota.  Mr.  Bate  :  a  living  Acherontia 
atropos,  which  was  easily  induced  to  squeak.  In  quality  of  tone  the 
sound  resembled  the  cry  of  the  corncrake  in  miniature,  but  it  was 
repeated  incessantly,  instead  of  twice  at  short  intervals  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bird.  The  vexed  question  as  to  the  exact  method  by  which  the 
sound  is  produced  was  not  settled,  but  the  proboscis  and  palpi  seemed 
instrumental  in  its  production.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackson  :  a  very  large 
bred  variety  of  Cbelonia  caia,  in  which  the  fore-wings  were  very 
slightly  marked  with  brown,  and  the  hind- wings  were  uniformly 
orange,  except  a  blackish  blotch  near  the  apex.  The  left  pair  of  wings 
were  less  distinctly  marked  than  the  right. 

Dr.  Buckell  read  a  paper  on  “  Coenonympha  typhon,”  several  of 
the  members  exhibiting  their  series  of  the  insect.0 

November  5th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Prout  :  a  variety  of  Mela- 
nippe  unangulata  with  the  central  fascia  scarcely  angulated.  He  had  com¬ 
pared  this  specimen  with  Hiibner’sFig.  386,  amniculata,  which  Fischer 
von  Roslerstamm  says  he  would  refer  to  his  bicolorata  (  =  unangulata, 
Haw.J,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  angle,  and  which,  he  conjectures, 
may  represent  an  aberration  of  that  species.  Mr.  Prout  was  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  Fischer  was  right,  and  that  the  specimen  now 
exhibited  was  a  transition  between  Hiibner’s  extreme  example 
and  the  common  forms.  Staudinger  adds  :  “  amniculata,  Hub.,”  with 
a  query,  as  a  synonym  of  unangulata ;  but,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
it  is  really  a  figure  of  that  species,  the  name  amniculata  would  have 
priority.  Mr.  Bell :  specimens  of  Plwroclesma  baiularia  from  the  New 
Forest,  June,  1895,  which  had  been  killed  with  ammonia,  without  the 
colour  being  affected. 

November  19th,  1895. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Prout :  a  specimen  of 
Leucania  vitellina,  which  he  had  captured  at  sugar  on  the  18th  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  Sandown  ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Vivian,  of  Port 
Talbot,  S.  Wales,  some  dark  forms  of  Eupithecia  virgaureata,  and 
other  interesting  species  of  the  genus  from  Glamorganshire.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Clark  :  a  series  of  Oporabia  jUigrammaria,  bred  from  a  Rannoch 
female,  showing  considerable  variation,  from  silvery-grey  with  dark 
bars  to  nearly  black.  Mr.  Bacot :  larvae  of  Aporopliyla  australis  in 
the  4th  and  5th  skins,  and  larvae  of  Tryphaena  ianthina,  fimbria, 
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orbona  and  pronuba ,  in  various  stages  ;  he  remarked  that  the  larvae  of 
T.  orbona,  when  about  to  moult,  strongly  resembled  T.  iantliina.  Rev. 
C.  R.  N.  Burrows  :  a  fine  and  variable  series  of  Calamia  lutosa  from 
Rainham.  Mr.  Bate  stated  that  he  had  bred  a  second  brood  of 
Abraxas  grossulariata  from  nearly  full-fed  larvae  found  in  his  garden 
this  autumn.  A  short  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Bacot  read  a  paper 
on  “  Enclromis  versicolor  and  its  suggested  affinities  with  the  Sphingidae.” 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  nominated  as  Council  for  1896  : — 
President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Clark  and 
F.  J.  Hanbury ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J  A.  Clark  ;  Librarians,  Messrs.  T. 
Gurney  and  L.  B.  Prout;  Curators,  Capt.  B.  B.  Thompson  and  Mr.  A. 
F.  Bayne;  Secretaries,  Messrs.  C.  Nicholson  and  L.  J.  Tremayne  ;  and 
five  other  members :  Messrs  Bacot,  Bate,  Burrows,  Newbery  and 
Oldham.  Messrs.  A.  Bacot  and  H.  H.  May  were  appointed  Auditors 
for  1895. 

December  3rd,  1895. — (Annual  Meeting). — Exhibits: — Mr.  Riches: 
a  bred  series  of  Sesia  myopaeformis  from  larva  found  in  the  bark  of  an  old 
apple  tree ;  he  stated  that  he  had  never  found  the  larvae  in  the  solid  wood, 
but  always  in  the  bark,  and  that  the  imago  emerges  between  9  and  12 
a. m.  during  June.  Mr.  May  :  Hybernia  clef oliaria  and  aurantiaria,  from 
Epping  Forest  and  Wimbledon  Common.  He  said  that  he  had  found 
the  males  of  both  species  very  abundant  in  the  former  locality,  but 
the  females  of  aurantiaria  wTere  scarce  ;  he  had  seen  numbers  of 
defoliaria  females  on  the  trees  during  the  afternoon.  He  also  exhibited 
a  mole  cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vulgaris),  captured  at  light  at  Merton  about 
1887.  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  :  specimens  of  Metrocampa  margaritaria  and 
Hemithea  strigatci,  which  had  been  killed  with  ammonia,  but  their 
colour  did  not  appear  to  have  been  affected.  Mr.  Prout :  a  series  of 
the  Sandown  form  of  Agrotis  tritici  (mostly  var.  aquilina),  with  two 
specimens  sent  from  Vienna  under  that  name,  though  not  entirely 
agreeing  with  any  known  British  form.  Mr.  Sauz6  :  Melecta  arrnata 
(females),  a  bee  parasitic  on  the  various  species  of  Bombas  ;  Bombas 
harrisellus ;  a  rare  black  variety  of  the  male  of  Bombas  hortorum :  a  male 
Myrniosa  melanocephala,  one  of  the  Mutilliclae,  or  solitary  ants ;  this 
species  has  an  apterous  female,  and  is  found  in  the  nests  of  the 
various  species  of  Bombas. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  at  the  last  meeting  as  Council  for  1896, 
were  duly  elected. 


SECRETARIES’  REPORT. 

Mr.  Nicholson  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  secretaries  for 
1895  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

The  year  1895  will  probably  linger  for  some  little  time  in  the 
memories  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  for  the  three  following 
reasons,  viz.  :  In  this  year  the  Society  held  its  first  Conversazione  ;  the 
Rules  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  revised  ;  and  the  Society,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  paid  its  expenses  entirely  out  of 
its  o;vn  pocket,  without  accepting  generosity  at  the  hands  of  its 
worthy  Treasurer,  whose  purse-strings  have  ever  been  found  to  be 
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loosely  tied  when  the  needs  of  the  Society  became  very  pressing.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  same  purse-strings  are  patiently 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  shall  close  over  an  amount  of  £5  10s.  5d., 
which  is  still  owing  to  their  owner  on  account  of  previous  deficits. 
We  should  like  to  mention  also  that  there  are  some  subscriptions  still 
outstanding  ;  and,  in  case  anyone  here  present  should  feel  guilty  in  this 
respect,  and  should  repent  of  his  sin,  Mr.  Clark  will  be  only  too 
willing,  on  receipt  of  the  usual  fee,  to  grant  him  absolution  by 
presenting  him  with  a  small  slip  of  paper,  duly  signed  and  dated,  in 
witness  of  his  repentance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the 
Conversazione  (held  on  February  5th),  reports  thereof  having  already 
appeared.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a  brilliant  success  on 
the  whole,  and  notably  so  in  the  fact  that  the  Society’s  membership 
roll  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  eight  names,  a  circumstance 
believed  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  it. 

It  is  much  to  our  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  members  on  our  list.  Last  year  the  total  stood  at  80  ; 
this  year  it  will  drop  to  about  74,  when  all  allowances  have  been  made 
for  new  members,  resignations  and  erasures.  We  may  just  mention 
that  13  fresh  names  will  appear  on  our  new  list,  while  about  20  will 
be  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  absence.  Amongst  the  latter  we 
must  sorrowfully  include  that  of  our  esteemed  late  Vice-President,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Buckell,  whose  continued  ill-health  has  compelled  him  to  abstain 
from  evening  engagements  ;  hence  his  resignation. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  during  the  past  year  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  for,  although  it  showed  considerable  improvement 
during  the  early  months,  the  numbers  fell  greatly  during  the  summer, 
which  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  expected  ;  but  they  did  not  thoroughly 
rally  in  the  autumn.  The  deficiency  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  Conversazione  took  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  in 
February  and  that  the  records  of  the  two  December  meetings  are 
unavailable,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  attendance  book.  At  all  these 
meetings  the  attendance  is  usually  good.  The  number  of  meetings 
under  consideration,  therefore,  will  only  be  21,  against  24  in  1894. 
The  highest  attendance  at  any  one  meeting  was  on  the  19th  of  March 
— 29  :  and  the  lowest  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  the  number  of 
members  present  could  just  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
The  total  attendance  for  the  21  meetings  was  409,  inclusive  of 
visitors  ;  the  average  throughout  was  just  over  19.  Another  point 
which  affects  this  matter  is,  that  we  have  had  no  eminent  stranger  to 
read  us  a  paper  this  year. 

Amongst  the  additions  to  the  Society’s  Library  we  may  specially 
mention  that  portion  of  the  London  Fauna  List  dealing  with  the 
Coleoptera  ;  for  the  compilation  of  this  the  Society  is  deeply  indebted 
to  its  late  member,  Mr.  H.  Heasler,  who  performed  his  self-allotted 
task  in  a  manner  above  all  praise.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  a  copy 
of  the  “  Romanes  ”  lecture  for  1894,  on  “  The  Effect  of  External 
Influences  on  the  Development  of  Animals,”  by  Professor  Weismann  ; 
for  the  presentation  of  this  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr, 
Bacot. 
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The  collection  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  Pachetra 
leucophaea  from  Mr.  Gr.  Richardson,  and  of  a  couple  of  Emijdia 
cribrum  from  Mr.  W.  Bloomfield. 

With  respect  to  the  Papers  read  before  this  Society,  1895  has 
been  below-  1894,  numerically,  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  10.  The 
quality  of  these  8  is,  however,  we  venture  to  think,  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  that  of  last  year’s  10 ;  so  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
this  score  at  any  rate.  Although  the  number  of  papers  customarily 
read  in  one  year  seems  so  small,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  papers  are,  as  a  rule, 
absent  on  account  of  the  number  of  exhibits. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  papers  read  before  the  Society  in  1895  : — 

“Alligators  and  Crocodiles  ”  ...  ...  H.  A.  Sauze. 

“  The  genus  Smerinthus  ”  ...  ...  A.  Bacot. 

“  The  British  Caradrinas  ”  ...  ...  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S. 

“  The  Development  of  Sex  in  Social 

Insects”  ...  ...  ...  ...  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S. 

“  Notes  on  Amphidasys  betularia  ”  ...  D.  C.  Bate. 

“  Coenonympha  typhon  ”  ..  ...  Dr.  F.  J.  Buckell. 

“  NotesonNoctua  conflua  and  N.festiva”  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F.L.S., F.E.S. 
“  Notes  on  Endromis  versicolor  and  its 

suggestedaffinitieswiththe  Sphingidae”  A.  Bacot. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  list,  that, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  all  the  papers  were  on  entomological 
subjects.  We  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  seriously  mis-stating  the 
case  if  we  say  that  a  little  more  variety  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
papers  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  society,  which,  although  pro¬ 
fessedly  devoted  principally  to  entomology,  is  not  entirely  closed 
against  the  consideration  of  other  branches  of  natural  history,  as  the 
latter  part  of  its  name  implies.  The  secretaries  for  1896  intend  to 
bear  this  in  mind  when  arranging  the  programme  for  that  year,  and 
they  will  gladly  welcome  any  offers  of  papers  on  subjects  other  than 
entomological,  whether  such  offers  emanate  from  members  of  the 
Society  or  from  outsiders. 

The  Exhibits  appear  to  show  no  appreciable  change  from  previous 
years,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  beg  to  thank  you  all  for  your  support 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  coming  year  this 
Society  will  continue  to  prosper  under  circumstances,  which,  in  many 
respects,  are  very  different  from  those  under  which  it  has  existed  in 
the  past. 

C.  Nicholson, 

A.  U.  Battley, 

Hon.  Secs. 

During  the  reading  of  the  above  Report,  Mr.  Nicholson  interpolated 
the  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  exhibits  : — On  this  subject  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  as  Reporting  Secretary.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  a  rule  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  exhibitors  shall 
<$■  send  in  lists  of  their  exhibits,  and  observations  thereon,  to  the  Secretaries, 
so  that  they  may  be  properly  entered  in  the  minutes  ;  the  rule, 
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however,  does  not  say  what  happens  if  the  exhibitors  fail  to  send  in 
such  lists.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  on  the  5th  November  last, 
at  which  I  was  not  present,  my  colleague  acted  somewhat  mercilessly, 

I  venture  to  think,  in  leaving  out  of  the  minutes  the  record  of  those 
exhibits  of  which  notes  were  not  sent  in.  While  I  largely  agree  with 
his  action,  viewed  from  a  strictly  secretarial  standpoint,  I  shall  not 
support  it  under  certain  circumstances,  which  I  will  proceed  to  set 
forth.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  I  think  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  should  be  considered  before  the  convenience  of  its  Secretaries. 
Suppose,  now,  that  a  member  made  an  exhibit  of  very  special  value 
and  interest,  but  omitted  to  give  a  note  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary. 
Is  the  record  of  that  exhibit  to  be  left  out  of  the  minutes  simply 
because  the  Secretary  did  not  receive  the  usual  note  of  it  ?  I  say 
most  decidedly,  No  !  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  another 
society  to  which  I  belong,  and  I  consider  it  altogether  too  high¬ 
handed  an  action,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  interests  of  the  Society 
are  quite  a  secondary  matter  compared  with  the  personal  convenience 
of  its  Secretary.  Please  understand,  then,  that  should  any  exhibit 
of  special  value  be  made,  a  record  of  it  will  appear  in  the  minutes, 
but  the  detail  of  that  record  will  depend  on  whether  a  note  of  the 
exhibit  is  handed  to  me  or  not.  I  hope  that  this  course  of  action  will 
not  tend  to  make  members  careless  in  this  matter,  for  I  shall  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule  in  cases  where  the  exhibits  are 
only  of  ordinary  interest.  It  is  solely  my  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  that  has  called  forth  these  remarks  from  me,  and  I 
trust  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  imply  any  disrespect  to  my  worthy 
colleague. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  the  newly  elected  President,  then  read  the  following 
address  : — 

“  On  the  Modern  Principles  on  which  the  Classification  of  the 

Lepidoptera  is  based. 

Gentlemen, 

Our  retiring  President  has  again  thrown  upon  me  the  onus  of 
addressing  you  at  the  conclusion  of  another  year  of  the  Society’s 
existence.  The  difficulty  of  doing  so  is  not  at  all  small,  but  it  is  much 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  largely  a  successful  year,  that 
the  Society  is  leading  a  living  and  undoubtedly  useful  scientific 
existence,  and  that  the  prevalent  harmony  among  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Society  is  of  the  most  cordial  and  heartiest  description. 

The  high  position  that  our  members  are  taking  in  the  scientific 
branches  of  entomology,  leads  me  to  go  aside  from  the  beaten  track  of 
speaking  about  what  I  may  call  “collector’s  entomology,”  and  tempts 
me  to  devote  a  little  time  to  more  solid  considerations. 

It  is  strange,  but  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  educated  classes  at 
large  take  very  little  interest  in  the  study  of  insect  life.  Why  this  is  so 
is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  may  be  that,  to  the  thoughtless  individual, 
insects  are  so  minute  as  to  be  positively  beneath  contempt ;  it  may  be 
that  we  cannot  point  to  a  monetary  value  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
time  expended,  a  view  in  no  wise  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  connection 
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with  that  “nation  of  shopkeepers,”  as  we  were  once  contemptuously 
called,  nor  does  the  study  of  entomology  aid  much  the  physical  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  ever- suffering  human  race.  To  the  initiated,  however,  it 
offers  an  intelligent  relaxation  from  business  cares  ;  it  offers  a  means  of 
intellectual  training ;  a  path  by  means  of  which  many  grains  of  truth 
may  yet  be  added  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

Insects,  however,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  fulfil  a  large 
and  varied  series  of  functions  in  Nature’s  workshop.  They  outnumber 
by  far  all  other  land  animals  on  the  globe,  and  the  number  of  their 
species,  when  compared  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  entomology,  that  is  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  con¬ 
nected  with  insects,  although  only  a  section  of  the  great  science  of 
zoology,  or  the  still  greater  one  of  biology,  is  sufficient,  owing  to  its 
vast  extent,  to  occupy  entirely  the  attention  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  it,  without  trenching  on  the  other  branches  of  zoology  ; 
nor  do  those  who  study  the  other  branches  of  zoology  attempt,  as  a 
rule,  to  make  a  study  of  entomology. 

The  predominance  of  insect  life  on  the  earth  opens  up  another  and 
wider  question,  for  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  this  predominance,  that 
the  Class  Insecta  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  what  is  termed 
the  “  struggle  for  existence.”  But  this  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 
for  the  vast  fecundity  of  insects,  often  almost  incredible,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  come  to  maturity,  and  their  ability,  by  means  of  their 
quiescent  periods  of  metamorphosis,  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
development  independently  and  apart  from  their  growth,  are  all 
features  which  at  once  present  themselves  as. important  factors  in  the 
success  which  insects  have  achieved  in  the  “  struggle  for  existence.” 

Apart  from  the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  entomology,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  morphologist  and  physiologist  respectively, 
the  study  of  entomology  has  now  assumed  a  philosophical  interest  unsur¬ 
passed  by  the  study  of  any  other  group  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
worlds.  What  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  educated  mind  than  the 
unravelling  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  varied  appearances  of  insects 
as  exhibited  by  their  forms,  colours  and  structures  ?  What  more 
interesting  than  the  course  of  observation  and  exact  study  necessary  to 
fathom  the.  complicated  route  by  means  of  which  any  highly 
specialised  insect  has  reached  its  particular  plane  of  specialisation  ?  If 
anything  can  be  more  absorbingly  interesting  than  these,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  the  habits  of  insects,  more  especially  those  of  the  so-called 
“  Social  Insects;  ”  but  in  all  these  branches  of  entomological  study 
the  true  philosophical  spirit  comes  into  action,  and  the  philosophical 
mind  is  brought  into  play.  Many  of  the  wisest  of  our  sages  have 
given  their  attention  to  these  problems,  and  yet  the  field  covered  by 
them  is  largely  unknown  but  fertile  ground,  awaiting  new  explorers, 
hiding  secrets  which  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  so-called  entomologist  who  looks  over  his  collection  and 
counts  its  value  in  shekels,  the  man  who  locks  up  his  treasures  and 
gloats  over  them  in  secret  as  the  miser  is  supposed  to  do  over  his  gold, 
and  the  man  who  collects,  neither  to  learn  nor  to  instruct,  but  simply  to 
possess,  are  happily  dying  out,  and,  in  spite  of  a  wail  from  the 
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collector  who  regrets  the  decadence  of  the  “  science  of  entomology  ” 
as  he  knew  it ;  in  spite  of  the  better-educated  drone  who,  adding 
nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  himself,  and  always  falling 
behind  as  the  wave  of  science  advances,  groans  to  think  that 
entomological  literature  is  not  composed  of  half -veiled  advertisements 
of  rarities  for  disposal ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  entomological 
science  has  progressed,  and  is  progressing,  and  of  this  no  better  proof 
is  needed  than  the  history  of  our  Society  during  the  last  few  years. 
Even  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  papers  such  as  those  read  by  our 
members,  Messrs.  Bacot,  Hanbury,  Prout  and  Dr.  Buckell,  would  have 
been  caviare  to  many  ;  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  younger  members 
are  the  active  spirits,  and  the  older  ones  have  to  steadily  read  and 
study  in  order  to  keep  level  with  the  progressive  spirit  which  has 
happily  overtaken  them. 

Such  generalisations  as  these,  however,  will  not  practically  forward 
much  the  cause  of  science,  and  one  little  text  that  will  set  one  thinking 
is  better  than  all  the  platitudes  which  one  may  venture  on.  With  the 
.idea,  therefore,  of  turning  your  minds  to  a  question  which  should  be 
interesting  to  all  entomologists,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  indulge 
in  a  few  remarks  about  classification  ;  not  the  classification  of  insects 
generally,  nor  even  of  the  classification  of  the  Lepidoptera  as  a  whole 
in  detail,  but  just  a  few  general  remarks  about  the  principles  of 
modern  classification. 

It  was  the  earliest  practice  to  base  the  classification  of  Lepidoptera 
on  the  general  appearance  and  the  wing-markings  of  the  imagines.  Then 
a  general  consideration  of  the  larval  structure  became  recognised,  and 
lastly  a  few  pupal  characters  (of  the  most  general  nature  however) 
were  sometimes  used.  As  may  be  expected,  the  characters  of 
the  larva  and  pupa  were  scarcely  at  all  recognised  or  understood,  a 
natural  result  in  the  days  when  evolution  was  hidden  in  the  dark  mists 
of  the  future.  Details  of  imaginal  structure,  such  as  those  of  the 
antennas,  palpi,  tongue,  legs,  wing-nervures,  &c.,  were  considered  as  time 
passed  on,  and,  on  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in  these  structures, 
tribal  and  generic  divisions  hace  largely  been  founded. 

It  is  now’  generally  recognised  that  all  the  characters  to  be  obtained 
not  only  from  each  stage,  but  from  the  modification  of  every  set  of 
organs  in  each  stage,  should  be  considered  in  finally  determining  the 
position  of  an  insect,  and  it  is  largely  on  this  principle,  and  with  this 
understanding  that  our  specialists  now  work.  They  take  some 
particular  character  in  some  particular  stage,  and  vTork  it  out  as 
exhaustively  as  possible.  If  it  gives  general  results  in  accordance 
with  those  derived  from  other  characters  (and  it  is  almost  sure  to  do 
this  if  the  character  is  really  structural),  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
character  is  a  useful  one  ;  if  not,  the  reason  must  be  sought,  and  the 
character  may  have  to  be  finally  discarded.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz. , 
that  the  results  obtained  from  each  set  of  characters  will  (if  the  right 
interpretation  be  given  to  them)  in  the  main,  give  a  general  result 
agreeing  wdth  that  derived  from  any  other  set  of  characters,  and,  if  not, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  something  in  the  observation  is  at  fault,  or 
the  interpretation  of  the  facts  observed  has  not  been  read  aright. 

Our  aim  in  classification  is  to  bring  into  close  proximity  those 
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species  which  are  most  nearly  allied,  to  trace  the  ancestors  from 
which  the  more  recently  developed  species  have  sprung,  to  trace  again 
the  ancestors  of  these,  and  so  on  to  a  common  base  from  which  a 
large  family  has  sprung,  and  then,  extending  the  view,  to  reach  at 
last  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Order. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  doing  this,  a  great  many  considerations 
must  arise.  If  we  see  two  species  which  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  in  the  imaginal  (or  in  the  larval)  state,  there  is  a  prima 
facie  reason  for  supposing  that  the  similarity  is  the  outward  sign  of  a 
real  alliance,  or  blood-relationship,  as  it  were  ;  but,  if  we  find  that 
the  larvffi  are  entirely  dissimilar,  that  the  pup®  present  marked 
differences,  then  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  similarity  of  the 
imagines  is  quite  fortuitous,  that  the  similarity  has  been  brought 
about  probably  by  similar  necessities,  and  is  possibly  entirely  due  to 
natural  selection,  the  two  similar  facies  having  been  reached  by 
entirely  different  routes.  The  separation  of  fortuitous  resemblances 
from  real  relationships  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  factors  that  the 
biologist  has  to  meet,  for  one  has  to  carefully  search  out  facts  by 
tedious  and  laborious  methods,  and  weigh  them  carefully  when  found, 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  slightest  trace  of  slip-shod  work 
in  such  an  enquiry  as  this  must  necessarily  prove  fatal. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  see  if  we  can  understand,  at  least  in  part, 
the  lines  on  which  our  specialists  work.  Examine  carefully  a  newly- 
hatched  larva  of  Vanessa  urticae ,  Mamestra  brassicae,  any  Tortric v,  or 
member  of  the  genus  Tinea  (which  devours  your  woollens,  cloths  and 
such  like  articles).  You  will  find  that  they  all  have  a  close  general 
resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  little  chitinous,  hair-bearing 
buttons  or  tubercles,  as  they  are  called,  different  as  they  may 
afterwards  become  with  each  ecdysis  of  the  larvae.  Now  compare 
them  with  the  adult  larvae  of  Cossus,  Zeuzera.  Sesia,  &c.,  and  you  will 
find  the  same  general  appearance  that  you  have  already  observed  in 
the  young  larvae  just  examined.  Now  these  characters  are  general  to 
most  young  larvae,  and  to  some  more  or  less  adult  ones,  hence  a  larva 
which  possesses  these  characters  is  looked  upon,  and  spoken  of,  as  a 
generalised  form,  whilst  those  which  vary  from  this  form  are  looked 
upon  as  being  more  or  less  specialised  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  exhibited. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident,  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  larvae  of  Hejnalus , 
Cossus ,  Sesia,  and  newly-hatched  larvae  in  general,  represent  the  most 
ancient  form  of  larva,  that  those  which  differ  most  markedly  from 
these  are  the  more  altered  and  specialised  when  compared  with  the 
original  form,  and  by  comparison  of  any  larva  then  with  those  forms 
which  we  consider  the  more  generalised,  we  can  gauge  the  degree  and 
direction  of  the  specialisation  which  the  larva  has  undergone  from 
the  original  ancestral  condition. 

Mr.  Dyar  has  taken  the  tubercles  as  the  larval  character  on  which 
his  work  has  been  chiefly  based,  and  he  finds  that  modifications,  in 
the  direction  of  consolidation  of  these  in  various  ways,  take  place  in 
the  main  groups  along  fairly  fixed  and  definite  lines.  If,  therefore,  a 
species,  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  to  a  certain  group,  fails  to  present 
the  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  Mr.  Dyar  naturally  questions 
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the  position  hitherto  assigned  to  this  particular  species,  and  indicates 
from  the  characters  which  he  recognises  in  it  the  position  in  which 
he  considers  it  should  be  placed.  Not  that  any  conclusion  thus 
reached  is  final,  for  the  species  must  then  show  no  disposition  to 
disagree  with  its  new  position  by  other  characters  present  in  its  larva, 
pupa  or  imago. 

Dr.  Chapman’s  larval  studies  have  been  especially  directed  to  the 
evolution  of  the  larval  proleg,  and  he  has  proved  to  us  that  the  most 
generalised  larvae  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  complete 
rings  of  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  ventral  prolegs.  As  the  larvae  become 
more  specialised  the  rings  of  hooks  become  modified,  until  at  last  in 
the  higher,  i.e.,  the  more  specialised  lepidoptera,  they  exist  only  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ventral  prolegs.  The  lines  of  modification  here 
indicated  have  given  Dr.  Chapman  important  clues,  which  have  led 
him  to  give  many  valuable  suggestions  and  conclusions  on  the 
classification  of  lepidoptera.  Undoubtedly,  any  other  good  larval 
character  would  prove  equally  fruitful  in  results  to  an  intelligent  and 
careful  observer. 

Dr.  Chapman  is  almost  alone  in  his  pupal  studies,  although  more 
recently  Dr.  Packard  has  followed  in  his  steps.  The  characters 
afforded  by  the  maxillary  palpus  are  most  interesting,  but  form  rather 
too  complicated  a  matter  to  enter  into  here.  Much  easier  to  understand 
is  the  line  of  evolution  as  exhibited  by  the  movable  abdominal 
incisions  in  the  pupa.  It  will  be  known  to  all  that  certain  Orders  of 
insects  have  no  quiescent  pupal  condition,  and  that  in  such  Orders, 
that  part  of  the  insect’s  existence  agreeing  with  the  pupal  condition  in 
Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  is  a  more  or  less 
active  one,  and  that  the  pupae  (if  we  may  so  term  them)  of  such  insects 
have,  therefore,  an  equal  mobility  of  abdominal  segments  with  the  larva. 
The  pupae  of  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  etc.,  are  altogether  as  active  as 
the  larvae. 

The  first  necessity  of  insects  is  to  live.  Without  the  means  of 
life  there  can  be  no  development.  But  the  exigencies  of  insect  life, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  course  of  their  existence, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  their  environment  make  it  clear  that  a 
quiescent  period  is  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  them  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  quiescent  pup*  of 
almost  all  Lepidoptera  run  fewer  risks  than  the  active,  but  in  many 
ways  equally  helpless,  larvae.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
quiescent  pupal  condition  which  the  Lepidoptera,  in  common  with 
many  other  Orders  of  insects,  have  adopted,  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  them  in  the  “  struggle  for  existence,”  and  that  it  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  great  success  in  that  struggle. 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  quiescent  pupal  condition  is  a 
comparatively  recent  evolutionary  product,  acquired  for  greater 
protection,  and  so  that  development  may  proceed  apart  from  growth, 
we  may  assume  that  the  changes  which  have  led  to  the  present  highly 
developed  immobile  pup*,  as  exhibited  by  many  species,  were  neces¬ 
sarily  slow.  It  is  evident  too,  if  we  look  back  a  little,  that,  as  the 
segments  of  the  larva  are  separated  by  movable  incisions  and  the 
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abdominal  segments  of  those  pup®  which  have  the  power  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  are  also  separated  by  movable  incisions,  the  earliest 
pup*  (of  the  more  quiescent  form)  would  also  have  more  or  less  mov¬ 
able  abdominal  segments.  ’  We  may  grant  then  that  the  most  ancient 
form  of  lepidopterous  pupa  did  have  more  or  less  movable  segments, 
and  that,  as  development  has  proceeded  in  certain  species,  the  pup* 
of  such  have  slowly  lost  the  power  of  movement,  first  one  incision  and 
then  another  becoming  fixed,  retaining,  however,  such  movable  inci¬ 
sions  as  natural  selection  indicated  as  being  of  service.  In  some 
pup*  the  power  of  movement  is  absolutely  lost,  all  the  segments  of 
the  abdomen  are  firmly  welded  together,  and  such  a  solid  pupa 
undoubtedly  represents  the  most  recently  developed  and  most  specialised 
evolutionary  product  the  pupa  can  present  in  this  direction.  It  is  on 
these  lines  that  Dr.  Chapman  has  largely  worked,  and  on  which, 
coupled  with  other  structural  peculiarities,  he  formulated  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  sweeping  changes  in  classification,  which  more  recent 
studies  in  other  directions  have  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

Characters  from  the  perfect  insect  have  been  almost  exclusively 
used  by  museum-workers  and  closet  naturalists.  Living  things  are, 
in  most  entomological  museum-rooms  at  least,  quite  out  of  place, 
hence  caterpillars  and  pup*  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Practically,  too,  until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  important 
character  of  the  egg,  larval  and  pupal  stages,  were  not  recognised 
or  understood,  hence  entomologists  had  to  fall  back  on  the  imaginal 
characters.  Palpi,  maxill*,  antenn*,  legs,  form  and  shape  of  wings, 
have  all  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  but  the  latest 
and  perhaps  most  important  character  that  has  been  largely  used  is  that 
of  neuration. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  have  got,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that 
neuration  has  not  yielded  any  results  that  can  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Dr.  Chapman’s  work  on  pup*,  or  Chapman’s  and  Dyar’s 
work  on  larv*  ;  and  this  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
not  being  quite  as  useful  a  character  for  the  purpose  as  those  they 
have  chosen,  as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
man  who  can  read  its  riddles  so  satisfactorily.  So  far,  Comstock  and 
Hampson  have  done  the  best  work  therein,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room 
yet  for  either  to  reach  a  much  higher  level  than  he  has  yet  done. 
It  appears  very  doubtful  whether  anyone  has  yet  properly  discovered 
the  true  phylogenetic  meanings  which  neuration  conveys,  or  whether 
anyone  has  examined  sufficient  material  to  certainly  determine  what 
neurational  modifications  are  really  of  phylogenetic  value,  and  what 
are  simply  variable  factors,  and  of  no  classificatory  use.  In  these 
studies  the  method  of  numbering  the  nervures  has  proved  a  pitfall, 
and  when  we  find  the  lower  branch  of  the  subcostal  nervure  of  Eucliloe 
carclamines  marked  with  the  same  number  as  the  upper  branch  of  the 
median  of  Papilio  machaon,  we  feel  there  is  something  radically  wrong. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  most  important  character  of  neuration, 
phylogenetically,  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  nervures  around  the 
discoidal  cell  as  the  method  of  formation  of  the  cell  itself,  for  if  this 
were  considered  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  branch  of 
the  subcostal  in  Euchloe  is  homologous  in  any  way  with  a  branch  of 
the  median  in  Papilio. 
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It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  what  may  ultimately  arise  from 
the  study  of  neuration  when  its  true  nature,  and  the  lines  on  which 
its  modifications  have  proceeded,  are  more  fully  known  and  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  well-known  that  in  the  less  specialised  Orders  of  Insecta 
— Orthoptera,  Odonata,  &c.  —the  neuration  is  exceedingly  complicated  ; 
that  as  we  reach  the  Trichoptera  a  simpler  system  prevails,  but  some¬ 
what  more  complex  than  that  found  in  any  Lepidoptera.  It  has  been 
long  mooted,  however,  from  various  observations,  that  the  Lepidoptera 
and  Trichoptera  are  somewhat  intimately  related,  and  that  the  former 
probably  originated  from  the  latter,  and  for  several  reasons  the  Micro- 
pterygides  are  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  existing  lepidopterous  super¬ 
family  to  the  Trichoptera.  Now  the  neuration  of  the  Micropterygides 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  certain  Trichoptera,  and  we  find  that  in 
the  former,  as  well  as  in  Hepialides,  the  fore-  and  hind-wings  have 
twelve  nervures,  whilst  in  these  and  others  of  the  less  specialised 
superfamilies  the  discoidal  cell  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  such. 
The  neuration  displayed  by  Micropterygides  and  Hepialides  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  ancestral  form  now  to  be  found  in  the  Lepi¬ 
doptera.  As  we  pass  on  through  the  more  specialised  families  and 
tribes,  we  find  that  the  nervures  frequently  become  fewer  in  number, 
and  the  cell  becomes  a  very  marked  feature  of  all  the  more  specialised 
groups.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  our  previous  statements,  that  the 
more  complex  neuration  as  exhibited  by  the  Micropterygides  and 
Hepialides  is  the  older  and  more  generalised  form,  the  simpler  neural 
arrangements  the  more  recent  and  more  specialised.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  looks  at  first  sight  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
readily  seen  to  be  logically  true. 


In  neuration,  however,  there  is  one  difficult  point  which  has  never 
been  quite  cleared  up.  It  is  this — that  whilst  the  process  of  evolution 
may  lessen  the  number  of  main  nervures  by  various  processes  of 
selection,  and  thus  produce  a  specialised  type  according  to  the  general 
laws  laid  down  above,  yet,  when  that  specialised  condition  has  been 
reached,  it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  extremely  probable,  that 
conditions  may  arise  which  may  necessitate  the  complication  of  some 
particular  neural  branch  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  thus  we  may 
understand  that,  although  the  simplification  of  the  neuration  must  of 
necessity  indicate  a  high  degree  of  specialisation,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  a  complicated  condition  of  some  particular  branch  of  a  nervure 
may  also  indicate  a  high  degree  of  specialisation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  illustrate  this  at  all  clearly,  but  I  can  try  to  do  so. 


In  the  diagram  (Plate  I)  illustrating  the  neuration  of  the  fore-wing  of 
Pajnlio  machaon,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  nervures  are  numbered 
from  the  base  upwards  as  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  This 
must  be  considered,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  very  generalised  form 
of  neuration.  It  will  furthur  be  observed  that  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  are 
branches  of  the  median  (or  cubitus)  nervure,  whilst  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  are 
branches  of  the  subcostal  (or  radial)  nervure.  It  happens  that,  in  some 
Lepidoptera,  the  discoidal  cell  is  open  between  6  and  7,  and  hence  we 
obtain  the  knowledge  that  6,  coming  out  from  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
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Plate  I.  The  Neuration  of  Papilio,  Aporia,  Pieris,  Euchloe  and  Leucophasia. 
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the  discoidal  cell  is  a  branch  of  the  median,  and  not  of  the  subcostal, 
nervure.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  our  Rhopalocera  the  nervure 
that  comes  from  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  discoidal  cell  is 
homologous  in  all  species,  and  that  if  the  upper  branch  of  the  median 
be  called  6  in  Papilio ,  it  should  be  called  6  in  all  other  species. 

Now  if  you  turn  to  the  next  diagram,  that  illustrating  the 
neuration  of  Aporia  crataegi,  you  will  notice  a  very  decided  difference. 
If  the  nervures  be  counted  upwards  from  the  bottom,  we  shall  find 
that  the  nervure  numbered  6  in  Papilio,  i.e.,  the  upper  branch  of  the 
median  nervure  is  now  the  5th  from  the  bottom.  This  5th  nervure  in 
Aporia,  then,  is  homologous  with  6  in  Papilio,  and  to  keep  the  homology 
correct  we  must  still  number  it  6,  whilst  a  little  careful  work  shows 
3  to  be  missing.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Aporia  is  more  specialised 
than  Papilio.  But  Aporia  differs  somewhat  from  Papilio  in  the  subcostal 
nervure  (7-11),  since  the  branch  9  is  very  much  reduced  in  size,  another 
distinct  tendency  to  specialisation. 

Comparing  these  with  the  next  figure,  that  of  Pieris,  we  see 
that  the  absence  of  3  noticed  in  Aporia,  is  still  prominent,  whilst 
9  is  still  more  reduced,  pointing  to  another  slight  advance  in 
specialisation. 

Now  if  we  compare  with  the  next  figure,  that  of  Euchloe,  we 
shall  observe  that  the  branch  of  the  median  numbered  3  is  still 
missing,  but  a  complication  of  the  subcostal  occurs,  9  not  only  being- 
present,  but  also  a  supplementary  nervure  which  is  not  present  in 
Papilio,  Aporia  or  Pieris.  Now  our  authorities  on  neuration  would 
explain  this  by  saying  that  3  had  migrated  to  4,  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  6  to 
7,  and  so  on,  and  that  as  Euchloe  has  12  nervures,  they  are 
homologous  with  the  12  in  Papilio.  I  maintain  that  this  is  not  so. 
I  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  branch  of  the  median  to  migrate  so 
as  to  become  a  branch  of  the  subcostal ;  6  is  to  me  the  terminal  of 
the  median  ;  and  I  would  explain  the  presence  of  branches  9  and  9a 
to  the  bifurcation  of  9,  due  to  the  necessities  of  wing-support,  since, 
in  this  species,  the  discoidal  cell  is  much  restricted,  and  the  distance 
of  the  apex  from  the  cell  is  comparatively  great,  but  I  believe  this 
increase  in  the  branches  of  the  subcostal  to  be  a  comparatively  recent 
development  due  to  local  considerations,  and  in  no  way  to  vitiate 
the  general  law,  that  the  more  highly  specialised  lepidoptera  have  the 
fewer  number  of  wing  nervures. 

That  this  explanation  is  probably  true  may  be  seen  from  the  next 
diagram,  that  illustrating  the  neuration  of  Leucophasia,  where,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  discoidal  cell,  the  branches  of  the  subcostal 
nervure,  numbered  10  and  11,  are  also  removed  from  the  top  of  the 
cell,  and  appear  as  branches  of  the  main  subcostal  stalk,  8. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear.  The  absence  of  3, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pieridae,  I  take  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  placing  the  specialisation  of  Pieridae  above  Papilio, 
whilst  the  complication  of  9  in  the  tribe  Antliocaridi,  I  look  upon  as  a 
special  recent  development  due  to  local  needs  and  circumstances.  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  apparent  paradox,  i.e., 
how  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  nervures,  represents,  as  a  rule,  a 
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specialised  condition,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  the 
branches  and  complication  of  a  nervure  may  be  a  recent  form  of 
development,  and  represent  a  still  more  specialised  condition. 

That  a  structure,  showing  such  distinct  modification  as  the 
neuration,  must  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  helping  us  to  come  to  correct 
conclusions  when  its  values  are  properly  understood,  must  be 
conceded  ;  one  feels  though,  at  present,  that  the  correct  meaning  of 
detailed  neurational  modifications  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  grasped. 
The  ease  with  which  nervures  may  be  counted,  the  readiness  with 
which  simple  numbers  may  be  applied  to  nervures  which  have  no 
homologies  with  each  other,  have  provided  a  ready  pitfall  for  most 
lepidopterists  who  have  superficially  glanced  at  what  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  branches  of  entomological  study. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the  lines  on  which  recent 
authorities  have  worked.  Kellogg,  Comstock,  Packard,  Hampson 
and  others  have  taken  up  other  lines  of  study.  It  is  the  union  of  all 
these  various  lines,  the  collection  of  these  apparently  heterogeneous 
materials  into  a  simple  homogeneous  unity  which  must  give  us  our 
final  ideal  system  of  classification. 

Here  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  In  my  paper,  “  An  attempt 
to  correlate  the  results  arrived  at  in  recent  papers  on  the  Classification 
of  Lepidoptera  ”  {Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Land.,  1895,  pp.  343-362)  I 
wrote: — “  No  scheme  based  on  a  single  set  of  characters,  belonging 
to  only  one  stage,  can  possibly  be  even  approximately  perfect.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  that,  especially  in  those  Orders  where  the  method 
of  life  differs  so  greatly  in  the  various  stages  and  different  means  of 
defence  and  protection  are  thus  rendered  necessary,  an  insect  may  be 
very  greatly  modified  in  one  particular  stage  without  any  corresponding 
modification  in  the  other  stages  being  at  all  necessary.  It  may 
happen  to  be  of  advantage  for  the  larva  to  be  of  a  generalised  type, 
and  for  the  imago  to  be  much  more  specialised,  or  vice  versa.  It 
follows,  if  this  he  granted,  that  no  scheme  of  classification  that  is  not 
founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  structural  details  and  peculiarities 
of  the  insects  in  all  their  stages  can  be  considered  as  really  sound, 
or  as  founded  upon  a  natural  basis.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  results 
of  the  various  systems — whether  based  on  oval,  larval,  pupal  or 
imaginal  characters — must  be  compared  and  the  sum  total  of 
evidence  brought  together,  if  a  satisfactory  result  is  to  be  obtained. 
If  these  results  agree,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  sound ;  but  if  the  characters  from  one  stage  appear  to  suggest  a 
different  result  from  those  obtained  from  another,  it  is  evident  that 
fresh  observations  and  comparisons  need  to  be  made,  and  the 
differences  to  be  explained  before  any  adequate  scheme  can  be 
formulated.” 

Surely  this  is  logical  and  reasonable,  and  yet  failure  to  understand 
these  simple  principles  has  led  to  the  publication  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  most  amazing  hotch-potch  of  advanced  science,  and  con¬ 
servative  reaction  offered  to  the  scientific  world.  Neither  larval 
tubercles,  pupal  segments,  neuration,  or  any  other  character  is 
sufficient  alone  to  give  us  a  natural  system,  Either  will  give  us  a  dead 
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mechanical  classification,  but  certainly  not  a  scientific  or  a  natural 
one. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  selected  this  part  of  our  subject  to 
discourse  on  to-night.  My  answer  is  that  the  year  1895  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  that  in  which  the  new  ideas  of  classification  (those 
based  on  evolutionary  principles)  were  first  welded  into  a  shape,  crude 
it  may  be,  that  is  understanded  of  the  people.  Your  Stainton  and 
Newman  may  still  help  you  to  name  your  insects,  but  you  will  cease 
to  look  upon  these  works  as  indicating  in  the  least  .the  scientific 
knowledge  which  has  accumulated,  nor  will  you,  in  future,  consider 
the  arrangements  of  the  insects  therein  adopted  as  indicating  in  the 
least  degree  natural  systems.  You  must  cease  to  consider  them  as  sug¬ 
gesting  anything  but  the  most  antiquated  views  of  entomology  ;  you 
will  use  them,  not  as  an  end,  as  so  many  of  our  collectors  have  done, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  remember  that  when  you  can  name  all 
the  British  insects  readily,  the  science  of  entomology  may  have  only 
just  begun,  and  that  many  collectors  who  would  not  fail  to  name,  at 
sight,  almost  every  British  species,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
problems  relating  to  the  subject  they  profess  to  study. 

You  may  further  ask,  how  it  is  that  I  lay  down  such  ex  cathedra  views 
on  classification,  and  I  must  own  that  this  is  more  difficult  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  because,  although  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary,  yet  it 
may  become  misleading.  The  man  who  lays  down  half-hearted  views  is 
never  listened  to  ;  therefore,  when  a  man  believes  what  he  says,  he 
must  say  it  with  no  uncertain  sound  ;  but  I  would  warn  our  younger 
members  not  to  be  led  away  by  this.  I  state  what  I  believe,  hut 
if  I  were  convinced  to-morrow  that  my  opinions  were  wrong,  I  would 
champion  my  new  opinions  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  old.  The  man 
who  has  fixed  opinions,  which  he  holds  in  spite  of  all  proof  that  they 
are  erroneous,  the  man  who,  having  made  a  statement  or  formulated 
a  conclusion,  sticks  to  the  statement,  or  upholds  the  conclusion  after 
it  has  been  proved  wrong,  and  the  man  who  takes  the  criticism  of  his 
scientific  conclusions  as  a  personal  attack  upon  himself,  are  stumbling- 
blocks  to  scientific  advance.  Science  must  be  impersonal,  and  a  man 
must  be  ready  to  advance  fresh  explanations  of  existing  facts  the 
moment  he  sees  that  previous  explanations  are  insufficient  or  erroneous. 
When  one  is  young  one  feels  a  personal  interest  in  one’s  creations,  and 
falls  sometimes  into  these  errors  ;  even  when  one  is  older  it  is  some¬ 
times  done  unwittingly,  but  the  true  scientific  spirit  sees  only  the  truth 
growing  from  conclusions  based  on  irrefutable  facts.  Therefore  I 
would  appeal  to  our  younger  members  to  keep  an  open  mind,  to  wTeigh 
carefully  the  statements  on  which  conclusions  are  based,  to  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  certainties  of  to-day  may  be  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  to-morrow,  that  scientific  progress  is  not  maintained  by 
assuming  that  the  finality  of  knowledge  in  the  smallest  branch  of  our 
subject  has  been  reached,  but  to  strive  to  add  to  the  facts  already 
known,  to  help  to  fill  up  the  yawning  blanks  which  exist  in  our 
knowledge  of  every  subject  yet  examined  by  human  thought  or  explained 
by  human  endeavour.  Each  one  can  add  some  facts  to  our  knowledge, 
if  he  will  only  concentrate  his  attention  on  some  particular  object  and 
probe  its  mysteries  deeply  enough. 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  said  more  than  enough.  The  weakness  of  my 
paper  you  must  put  down  to  the  hurried  way  in  which  it  was 
necessarily  done.  While  deeply  grateful  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  electing  me  your  President,  I  am  very  sensible  of  my 
own  defects,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  shall  compare  very 
unfavourably  with  my  predecessor,  whose  skill  and  urbanity  are 
phenomenal,  and  have  made  him  for  many  years  a  model  Chairman. 

However,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  my  best,  and  with 
such  excellent  help  as  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  provide  for  me 
in  the  persons  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  I  do  not  feel  overwhelmed  at 
the  task  before  me. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  make  one  appeal,  and  that  is  the  necessity 
of  each  and  every  member  to  add  to  our  roll.  If  every  member  who 
is  in  attendance  would  make  up  his  mind  to  influence  one  entomo¬ 
logical  acquaintance  to  become  a  member  of  our  Society,  our  financial 
troubles  would  vanish.  Will  you  not  do  this  ?  It  is  not  much,  but  it 
is  worth  doing  tor  the  sake  of  our  common  brotherhood  here. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  so  patient 
a  hearing.  I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  you.  Again,  I  thank  you. 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  for  the  year  was  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark,  F.E.S.,  who  congratulated  the  Society  on  having  been  able  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  not  only  to  pay  all  calls  upon  its 
exchequer,  but  also  to  reduce  the  previous  debt  by  some  three  pounds. 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 
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